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This document describes the Performance Based 
Undergraduate program for the education of teachers at Brooklyn 
College — a program which encompasses the performance- based 
field- centered approach and the identification and analysis of 
teaching behaviors. Evaluation and feedback techniques are described 
as necessary parts of the curriculum for each of four sequences: 
early childhood, elementary, middle schools, and secondary. Exhibits 
include related program and video tape materials. (MJM) 
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!• Sunmary; Perfcrrance-Based Procran for the Education of Teachers 
at Brooklyn College 



A, Statement of Objectives 

The Performance-Based Undere^raduate ^eacher Education Program 
for Brooklyn College has as its primary objective the improver.ent of 
education of prospective teachers for contemporary society in a way which 
will have an imnediote effect as well as a long term effect on the public 
education of children and youth in an urban setting. Specifically /the 
Progran calls for a leadership role by Brooklyn Collef^e in the creation of 
an integrated College-School-Comnunity social mechanism for the improved 
pre-service education of teachers and paraprofessionals so that they nay 
serve the community in a manner which will influence and improve public 
education for the residents of the Borough of Brooklyn from the early 
years through adulthood. 

B, The Undergraduate Progran 

1. Performance-Based/Field Centered 

This Undergraduate Program is performance-based in a manner 
that radically reshapes teacher education not only with respect to kinds 
and degrees of supervised laboratory experiences but also with respect to 
the uses of these experiences as motivating forces for the deeper study of 
course content. It follows the prospective teacher over a long period of time 
(from the firsl course in the Education Sequence through his early years of 
teaching) through progressively more complex teaching-learning situations 
under the supervision of teams of College staff. 



2. Identification and Analysis of Teaching Behaviors 

Tht Program calls for curricula with field experiences and 
related course content proceeding as integral parts of each other from the 
first course through the entire sequence. Each course includes situations 
in %4iich prospective teachers are engaged in experiences with children and 
youth, specifically intended to produce desired teaching-learning behaviors 
(cognitive, affective, and social). The identification and analysis (for 
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!• Suznnary (cont'd) 

exanple, by reans of videotarec) and the seiuential arronrier^ent of these 
behaviors are built into an observrilion system. The course Sequences arc 
offered on four levels; Larly Childhood (i.urser;/ through Crade 2); L'lementary 
(Grades 1 through 6); ::iddle .Schools (Grades 5 through 9); and Secondary 
(Grades 9 throuf^h 12). 

3. Evaluation 

Evaluation and feedback techniques to assess teaching 
competencies are necessary- parts of these perforr.ance-based curricula and 
are used throughout each of the four Sequences. 

Implementation 

The Performance-Based Undergraduate Program for the Education of 
Teachers at Brooklyn College was Inaugurated on a pilot basis in the fall of 
1971. It was certified by the Hew York State Department of Education in 
January, 1972 and has been officially phased in at Brooklyn College since the 
spring semester 1972. The Program will be completely phased in durin{- the 1973- 
197** academic year. Tlie Program is functioning (Fall 19/2) in 10 of the 11 
Brooklyn School Districts, enrolling 1313 under^^raduate students and serving 
71 schools. In the Spring 1973, the Program anticipates enrolling iCBk under- 
graduate students and serving 90 Brooklyn schools. 
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B, Tlic Case Study: narrative 

!• Descrirtion ar*d Development. a. Overview 
l) Purpose 

The Perforr-iance-Based Undercraduate Teacher Education Procraxi for 
BroolG^Ti CoUcGe has as its priiaary objective the inprovenent of 
the education of prospective teachers for contemporary society in 
a way which will have an itraediate effect as well as a long tern 
effect on the public education of children and youth in an urban 
setting. Specifically, the Program calls for a leadership role by 
Brooklyn College in the creation of an integrated Collcge-School- 
Conniunity social nechanism for the improved pre-service education 
of teachers and paraprofessionals so that they may serve the com- 
munity in a manner which will influence and improve public educa- 
tion for the residents of the Dorovigh of Brooklyn from the early 
years through adulthood. 

While this Reix5rt describes the development and implementation of 
the Program for the education of prospective teachers at the 
undergraduate level, it is to be understood that the School of 
Education of Brooklyn College is cootnitted to the reinforcement 
and follow-up of pre-service teacb^ education on the gradiiate 
lervel and to continued sissistance to graduate students who are 
teachers, in their beginning years of teaching, as an integral 
part of the Graduate Teacher Education offerings of Brookl^ 
College. 
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^ Darcy, Natalie T. (Ed.) Performance -Based Underf;raduate Curriculum for the 
Education of Teachers at B.'ooklyn Collcce> Voluraes I & II (Kcv, EdTT 
Brooklyn, K.Y. : Brooklyn Collcee-CUl^Y, School of Education, 1971. 
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2) Grcnrth 

The Perforr^'inco-raccd Undorcraduate Procrnn for the Fducation of 
'^eachcrs at trool'JL:T. Ccllono t,Teu fron contritutionc of TcOiT.ct 
Groups representing: the faculty of the School of Education vho 
worked on curricular planninc for one and one-half years 
(beGinnine in 1968) in consultation \rith selected students, 
school personnel, and other representatives fron the comnunitics 
of Brookl^; from intensive study of the research in the field 
of curricular revision by the Scliool of Education's Committee on 
Curriculum and Adiaission to Courses (CLAS); and from contrihu- 
tions for position papers made hy ad hoc comndttees who 
represented a large cross-section of the faculty of the School of 
Education, In addition the formation of the Proeram was benefited 
by the establishment of a liaison with the School's Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the continvial guidance and substantial 
recommendations from the administration of the School, 

The (Undergraduate) Comadttee on Curric\il\m and Admission to 
Courses (CLAS) spent one and one-half years assembling, studying, 
aiid organizing these data in an atten^t to construct working models 
for the education of prospective teachers at the undergraduate 
level in Brooklyn College, The overall goal of this curricular 
revision is to improve notably the public education of children 
and youth in the Metropolitan area of New York City with particu- 
lar eiqphafiis on the education of children and youth in the iimer 
city of Brooklyn, 



2 For position papers on School-Community Teaching -Learning Centers, The 
Campus Media Learning Center, Desi^a for Counseling Services and Affective 
Education, The Organization of Instructional Teams, Liberal Arts> Individ- 
ualization of Instruction, Experiences, Evaluation, Tlie Early Childhood 
ERXC Educational Clinic, see Exhibit I, Volume II, Appendices. 



3) Current Statxis 

The Perfonnance-'Based Underfraduate Prcrrara Tor the Kciucation of 
Teachers at BroolOjn Ccllcge accepted in April, l^Jl by the 
School of Education and by the Faculty Council of Brooiayn Collccc 
in October, 1971. The fiist course of each sequence v/as given on 
a pilot basis during the fall of 1971. Tlie Frocrraa vas certified 
"by the State Departnent of Education of New York in January, 1972, 
and vfas thereafter officially established at BrookljTi College, 
Specific aspects of the Erogran are presented in the folloving 
sections on Structure and Distinctive Characteristics. 

Structure: Experience-Centered Program/Four Sequence Levels 

l) Experience-Centered Prograxi 

©lis undergraduate Prograia is perfonaance-based in a manner that 
radically reshapes the Curriculu::^ not only \T±th respect to kinds 
and degrees of supervised laboratory experiences but also with 
respect to the uses of these experiences as motivating forces 
for the deeper study of course content. The experiences, begin- 
ning with the first coturse and continuing sequentially throvigliout 
the Erogran, are graded in coiaplexity and closely interwoven with 
the content of each course. Their prime purpose is to help the 
prospective teachers to see reality; to acquire sensitivity to and 
skill in developing the aspirations and potentialities of the 
children and youth in the schools and in the communities in which 
they plan to teach. 

A broad and varied group of sequential and hierarchical ex- 
periences with children and youth in the schools and community 
will bring each prospective teacher into contact with many and 
varied potential teaching-learning models so that he inay select 



tjiocc aspects cf each noicl vhich ^:vJrk for him. He vill crodually 
realize that he does not have to ado] t the ctyle of any one 
teacher - however rood that style rjiy be - but that a cood teacher 
is a \inique, infor:.;cd, interesting and interested person, a pecul- 
iar mix of stren^ohc and qualities and a whole person. In this 
process y the prospective teacher will be able to identify his ovm 
I)articular strcncths, beeo3:nc eonfortable in usinc; them, find out 
vliat kind of teacher he vants to be and eradrally fom his own 
personal COTraitnentc to the comnnmity in which he plans to teach. 
Four Sequence Levels 

Toward the achievcnent of this goal, the formation of a reflec- 
tive analytic teacher, Course Sequences have been outlined on 
four levels: Early Childhood (Kur scry throuch Grade 2); 
Elementary (Grades 1 throiigh c); Middle Schools (Grades 5 tlirou^h 
9) J and Secondarj'- (Grades 9 through 12) • The sequences arc taken 
vlthin the follovrtjic franev:ork: A B.A. degree with a t-Iajor in 
Education for students who elect the Early Childhood Sequence or 
the Elementary Sequence; a B.A. defpree with a Major in Education 
and a major concentration in two subjects other than Education 
for students vrho elect the twiddle Schools Sequence; and a B.A. 
degree with a major in one subject other than Education for 
students who elect the Secondazy Schools Sequence. Multiple 
entry points and some provision for transfer are possible within 
the franework of the Program. 

A general framework for each undergraduate sequence includes 
the following: an introductory core seminar, some specialization 
later in the sequence, and another seminar parallel with student 
teaching and/or apprentice teaching (see Summaries of Coxirses, 



Exhibit I, Voranol). ?oth the l^cciv^iT.Q and later ccninai-i: are 
intcci-all>' \rovcn ;rith e:q>ericncec \:h\ch ere develo:)ec3 ccqucntiallo' 
throu;:!iout the Pi-o^rc:;. aiid v^iich call for a toani of in^tructorr. 
chosen from Education Sj^ccialicts in the fieldc of philosophy, 
psychology, sociolor-'-anthropolOo:', ciirriculux.i ai;d methods; con- 
cvatonts or teaia-instructors frou other departments of the Collece; 
consultants fron the schools; and consiatants fron the co.'mianity. 
These c:rnericnces are based nainli^ in the schools and corxiunities. 
Individualir-ation of experience patterns is cncouraced. Facility 
in the analysis of teaching -learning behaviors is developed Grad- 
ually and sequentially fron one course to another within the over- 
all development of an individual style of teaching. Each Course 
Sequence provides for specific ^ instruction in reading and the re- 
lated lancuace arts. Elective courses are recommended on all of 
the sequence levels. Each sequence shares in the featxu'es detailed 
in the follo;dLnG section. 
Distinct Characteristics of the Structxire 
l) Sehool-Cosinunity Teachinc-Leamine Center 

©lis Progroa, which foilovrs the prospective teacher over a long 
period of time (fton the first course in the Education Sequence 
through his eaaOy years of teaching) throxich progressively more 
complex teachinc-learning situations (with highly-trained personnel 
from the College, schools and conraunity working together coopera- 
tively), reqtdres a different kind of partnership among the College 
faculties, coamunity school boards, school personnel, conraunity 
agency personnel, teacher unions and educational industries. An 
essential element of the Program, therefore, is the estoblislinent 
of complexes kno\m as The School-Comrminity Teaching-Learning Centers. 



Each Center seizes several (three or r.ore) ela-nentory schools, one 
or more middle ^ichools, and at least one Jimior hic^i school cuid one 
secondorj^ school (crades 9-12) • These schools arc to be located in 
reasonable proxiiuty to the primary educational conponcnt of tlic 
Center kno\m as the Hub. Each Hub is to be planned to include 
facilities for a research-developnent component and for selected 
instruction (experiences and course content). A Hub is planned to 
supplement the facilities of the schools. Examples of avixiliary 
components of a Hub are an Early Childhood Center, a Day-Care 
Center, and an After -School Study Center. Each Hub should talce on 
the unique quality appropriate for raeetinc the needs and dcvclopiiic 
the strengths of the coraraunity which it serves. 

This partnership of the CoUece, schools and coinzaunity calls 
for a problea-solvinE, analytic, self -exploratory approach on the 
part of the Center personnel and students instead of the more 
practice of skills. Hie development of skills is an important com- 
ponent of teaLchlnc> the emcphasis in the Procram is on the 
development of each prospective teacher as a person who thinks re- 
flectively, with his own individual analytic teaching style, work- 
ing in a problon-solvinc atmosphere in which the skills of teaching 
are the tools to achieve the nK>re important goal. 
2) CarapuB -Media Leamin'; Center 

I4any of the resources and materials needed to ac ve this goal 
are to be developed and housed for the moat pairb in the School- 
Cooirmanlty Teaching-Learning Centers, but they are to be supplemented 
by a fully-staffed and full-eqtdpped Campus Media Learning Center. 
The Puarpose of the Media Center is to make viable both instruction 



and the related individual and croup research by students ariu 
faeulty. Inntruetional tachnolocy is an irnortanx clement in the 
Fragraifti and interwoven with the eontent of every course. It 
la not an and in ittelf , however , but a tool necessary to the 
devaXopoent of the teaehinc-leaminc process and crucial to the 
Ufa of the Proeram. 

3) Cooparation of CoUaee, Schools and CesEainity 

The FrosTM functions throuc^ effective cooperation of Collecc 
faculties, the staffs of Clinical and Early Childhood Centers, 
aehool personnel and eeammity consultants. A redefinition of 
rdaa has bean necessary to effect thia team approach to instruction. 

k) Evaluatien 

■valuatien and feedback techniquea are neceasary parte of this 
parfomanee-baaed eurrictOm and are uaed at the becinninCf through* 
ooti and at the end of each aaquaDce. Resources of the Caapus Media 
l^mli^t Csnter and Scbool-CcsBamity Teaching-Leaminc Canter as 
vail aa thoae of the Office of Teatine and Research are i«portant 
la earryinc out thia evaluation. 
9) Taachlnc*Laamine Brtiaviora 

Ihia Itograsi aotfca to Isvrove teacher education by Wains the BK>de 
and oontent of inatructlon larcaly en the recent reaeareh on 
teadili«»leamii« behavioral. Zt aaaunaa that the education of 
teachers for an open and rapldly-chaneinc aociety miat provide the 
teachers with the capability of naetinc thia ehallenca and mat be 
baaed en what la loiovn about teachine behaviora and leaminc 

^ Xbe aspect of the Prccraa daalincvlth •ode and ecntant of inatruction, 
outlined in thia aecticn ia baaed on the Procraa for Teacher Education in: 
Bsdth, B. Othanal. Teachers for the Real Wor^ > Uashincton, D.C.: 
Anarican Aaaooiation of Collecea for Teacher Uducat ion » ll>v 9« 



behaviors and al;out the tccliniqiies and procedures of teacher 
education itself. 

Tcachinj^-learninc bcha\'iors oi^c complc:: and can be xmdcrctood 
only by axuily^inc; then Into their constituent operations. Qiese 
b^^viorfi Involve interactions between the teacher and his students 
and interaction with the xnaterials of instruction, nieir onalysls 
dispels the notion that anyone vith a little talent vho **knows** 
his subject natter can teach. The task of building this knowledge 
of teachinc-lcaminc behaviors into instructional units and of 
trainine the CoUecc and school personnel » as veil as prospective 
taachersi to use thenii is at the hoart of teacher education today. 

TMchinc-lcaminc bdiavlors cannot be studied adequately by 
the traditional nethod of vicvinc on-colng classroom behavior. To 
Xaam to analyze and interpret teaching*leaminc sitxiations in the 
claasrooisi or elsewhere » the prospective teacher nust be able to 
re«^ev the observed situatlonsi as nany tines as he needsi to 
perceive and understand the behaviors and their interrelationships. 
Xastructional technology is an essential elenont in this process 
because it nmltmu possible i by neans of such devices as audio-tapeai 
ani video-tapes I the reproduction of these situations « As a 
result^ teachinc-leaminG behaviors can be so analysed and inter- 
Sreted that the teachine of theory proceeds in the context of this 
interpretation. By beine involved in the interaction betireen theory 
and analysed observation the prospective teacher learns to interpret 
rapidly and thoroucMy the events that occur as he teaches. 
6) Protocol Materials 

To folloir this wde of instruction i it is necessary to have an 
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extensive supply' of aiuiio-visual rccordincs of experiences with 

children and youth at hor.e, on the sLrcetf in the playc^ound and 

in clacsroon situations; of neetings and interviews with school 

personnel, parents and other comunity personnels The recordincs 

arc referred to as "protocol natcrials" and they should represc 

all types of urban coninunitiea. They should also represent all 

types of teachinc procedures vith individttals, in srmll croups , 

and vith classes as a >/hole and include the nain approaches to 

teaching such sis problem-solving , question and ansver sessions , 

and group discussion. 

Protocol materials are not used to illustrate points in 

Education courses. The whole procedure is turned around so that 

the principles of psychology , philosophy i sociologyanthropoXogyi 

curricuXuAt methods , are brought to the analysis of the materials. 

The specific outcone tovard vhich such a Program tends is the 

developsnnt in the prospective teacher of a conceptual systen 

which would be used to interpret teaching/learning b^iaviors . 

There ia no lack of such systems in the field of Education; a 

mnber of observation systena have already been developed ^ which 

tell More about the elesmits of teaching behavior axul their re« 

laticnahipa than we haye ever known before - opening study 

k 

a wide range of bdiaviors previously inaccessible. Conaeq^ently| 



^ Amidoo^ I. J. 9 & Houghf Jt B. Interaction Analyeii? Theory > Reaeardh and 

Apellcation , Reading, Mms.s Aadlaon-Uesley» 1^7/ 
Bellaeki Amo A.^ et al . The Language of the Classroom . New York: Teachers 

College Press I 19^7. 
Flanders^ Ked A. Teacher Influence, t^pil Attitudes^ and Achievcocnt j U. S. 

Office of Education Cooperative Research Iirojecti IIo, $79. I!ixmcapolis: 

tkiiverrity of tlinnosotai 19 '0. 
Snithi B. Othanel. Teachers for tlie Real World . Washington^ D.C.: American 

Association of (oilcces for Teacher ulu^tion^ 19^9. 
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the prospective teacher should become aware of a variety of vayr 
of handling each teaching task and of the different vays of 
interpreting teaching/learning behaviors. This greater range of 
insights should make hia more flexible as veil as Diore delibera- 
tive. 

The identification, analysis, and sequential arrangements of 
behavioral situations are one of the nost difficult parts of the 
isq;>Ieawntation of this Program. The equipment and space necessary 
for storing the protocol naterials is a very expensive item. More 
iiVortant is the tine allotment in teaching programs of College 
flaeulty and selected school personnel not only to prepare the 
protocol naterials (with prospective teachers) but also to train 
thenselves to use then, 
d. Continuing Tasks 

The first complete phase of curricular planning is described in 

of vhieh this report reprasents a sunnary. There are 
other Isvortant phases to be accoevliahed by the Curriculun Council 
of the School of Education and by other personnel in the Bchool of 
Idaoation and in the College before the Progrsn can be fully iniple- 
sMited. Anong these are the foHoving: 
1) Bxtensive and eontinuing confMrences with the staff of the 
Miool of Education, appropriate Collage Coonittees, selected 
etodents school and other ccMunity representatives to discuss 
the Progresi and solicit reconswfidations for change. 

'oarcyi op. cit., Volune I. 

EKLC 



2) Exteneive and continuinf: conferences vith school personnel 
representatives of College and school Collective bargaining 
Agents with ret^ari?. to the establishment of School-Cornnunity 
Teaching 'Leaminc inters* 

3) Negotiations for locating additional sites, staffing and equip- 
ping the Campus Media Learning Center and the School-Community 
TMching-Leamlng Centers* 

k) Further developoent of the required and suggested courses in 
Liberal Arts for prospective teachers. Hiis requires con* 
sultation with chairmen and selected staff of every Liberal 
Arts Department of the College. 

Continuing orientation of students to the Program and counsel-- 
ing of students in the Program; editing and circulation of a 
Student Ibmdbook. 

6) Continuing conferences vith representative faculty of the 
School of General Studies and Coominity ColIeGea to align the 
Proeren vith the 8.0.8. P r o gram as far as possible and to 
detenine eurrleular plans suitable for transfer students ftosi 
Ccwunity CoUtgas. 

7) Preparation of materials and applications for State and Federal 
funding. 
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Objectrlvos 

Tlie Per forjianco -Based Undercraduate Curriculuii for the Education of 
Teachers at Bi*ookliTi CoUece Is being ir:iplenented based upon stated 
coals related to teacher developnent. These goals lead to certain 
expectations with respect to desired outcomes in terms of teaching 
behavior • This section of the Report details these goals and outcomes* 
a. Goals 

1) Responsible Agents of Social Change: To prepare a basically 
vell-educated person who engages in clinical practice in 
teaching, is an effective student of human behavior, and 
assumes the role of a responsible agent of social change and 
particularly change in public education in Ilew York City. 

2) Service to Community: To revise the teacher education program 
to make it more relevant to the comnunity Brooklyn College 
serves and to give priority to that service. 

3) Earlier Involvement - School*Community Teaching-Learning 
Centers: To introduce courses in early college years which 
call for increased involvement in real experiences with children 
end youth, particularly those in low Income areas in New York 
City. The principal agent of this experience-centered curriculum 
will be the School-Conraunity Teaching-Learning Centers. 

h) Reflective Teachers vs. Technicians: To assist prospective 
teachers to develop as reflective persons i^ have a conceptual 
background to call upon when confronted vi^ new situations 
rather than technicians trained to carry out training tasks. 



5) Teachinc Ctratorios in Terns of Cocnitivc and /iffoctivc 
Behaviors : 

a) To fomulato objectives in all coin-ses in tcrins of loarninc 
behaviors vhich are obsei*vable and neasurable, 

b) To select and organize course material consistent vith the 
nature of the sub;*oct rv^ arv^ t>H leamin^r behaviors. 

c) Xu cvaa.w*ate uaucomes in terns of behavioral chance. 

d) To use stratecies appropriate for attaining these objectives. 

6) Personalized Style of Teaching: To help students to develop 
selT-confidence and security in the toachinr role and to 
encourage the emergence of a personalised style of teaching, 

7) Guidance Fxinction: To assist the learner as he moves toward 
the development of a positive identity. 

8) CoBBaunication : To direct prospective teachers in the learning 
of communication skills vithin a vide variety of cultural 
experiences so that information can be received fk^om a vide 
variety of sources and exchanged with a wide variety of people. 
The transfer of these learnings to the classroom situations 
will be stressed* 

9) Riilosophical Insight: To give the student a philosophical 
insiefht into the process of teaching and the role of education 
in society. 

10) Specialized Function of Teacher: To emphasise increasing inter- 
action between the prospective teacher and other teachers, 
paraprofessionalsy etc*, so that he will be prepared to acsune 
a more specialised function in classroom instntction and 
management* 

EKLC 



11) Rccearch: 

a) To design the curricula^i to include instruction in the values 
and methodologj^ of research and the uses of advanced edu- 
cational ^ ' % to ir >ter. in " i.l rpretinc, hy 
means of theoretical knof^ledge, the events that happen in a 
classroom. 

b) To focus the research capabilities >rr the School of Education 
around specific and germane issues problems related to 
the education of children in low ixnoBe areas. 

12) Evidence of Learning: To develop a progran that generates 
evidence that prospective teachers can nrlng about appropriate 
learning in children before they assuK rfull responsibility of 
a classroom. 

Desired Outcomes in Terms of Teacher Behavior 

1) Understanding and vorking with Childm and Youth. 

Graduates of the Brookl^ College Perfbrnamce-Based Under- 
graduate Teacher Education Frogrwi shasld be able to: 

a) Deznonstrate In their teaching a knrarledge of how children 
and youth leazn and develop. 

b) Diagnose the variety of learning styles exhibited by children 
and youth. 

c) Diagnose learning strengths as veH m weaknesscF and v tilize 
the results in teaching. 

d) Relate the out-of -school environmer \s of children and youth 
to in-*0ehool learning situations. 

2) Teaching Roles. 

In their teaching ^ graduates of tke ^rformance-Bascd 
Brooklyn College Undergrsduate Teacher BaHBi*ion Program 



should te able to: 

a) Plan for individually prescribed instruction in orC^i- t.) 

develop leamin:^ envlronraents conducive to cor.tinuou:; 

learning for children and youth, 
\>) Plan and develop curricolum related to both tlie dcvcloij:.irint 

of children and youth and social change by utilisinc tlie 

experiences of children and youth and the social contort 

of these experiences. 

c) Teach language and comraunication effectively to children 
throughout the Borough of Brooklyn, In this category 
would be included: speaking, listening, reading, writing, 
and the languages of mathenatics, science, social studies, 
music and the other arts.. 

d) Establish school and classroom environments that enhance 
the identity development of children and youth. 

e) Demonstrate a genuine understanding of the Educational 
fields appropriate to their Sequence and use this knowledge 
in the analysis of teaching-learning sitiaations. 

f ) Work as part of a diverse teaching team. Such teajns viU 
increasingly include general teachers, various specialists 
(e.g. reading, music, foreign languages), paraprofessionals 
and people outside the field of education (e.g. medical 
personnel, lawyers). 

g) Use instructional technology as teaching and learning media. 

h) Organize and work effectively with children and youth in 
small groups. 



a. Course Sequences 

The Performaiice -Based Undergraduate Curriculum for 
the Education of Teachers at Drooldyn College? is being 
phased in over five semesters; Fall 1971 throuch Fall 
1973. Each of the Four Sequence Levels is being imple- 
mented at a constant rate: one course; or set of courses, 
a semester. As the Program is phased in, the previous 
curriculum for the preparation of teachers at Brooklyn 
College is being phased out sequentially. The Summaries 
of the courses in the Four Sequence Levels are presented 
in Exhibit 1 (Volume 1, pgs. lU, 53, 98 and 127). These 
Sunmaury sheets indicate course, titles , descriptions of 
categories of supervised laboratory experiences^ and 
team cooiposition of the teaching staff. 

b. Personnel, Budget, etc. 

The nundber of undergraduates in each of the four 
Sequence Levels , through the Spring 1973f is presented in 
Tible 1. Ihese teacher candidates are vorking vith teams 
of 2» 3» or h instructors in hierarchical sequences of 
planned supervised laboratory experiences. The experiences 
have been selected to help the teacher candidates develop 
toward the goals of the Program specified in terms of 
teaching behaviors. These laboratory experiences in 
teaching*leaming situations are directly supervised by 
the faculty in the Program. 
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^ As indicated by the data presented in Tables 1 and 2 
79 faculty members and 1 313 teacher candidates have been 
vorking (Fall, 1972) in 71 nursery, elementary, intermed- 
iate, Junior hiGh, and high schools in 10 of the 11 school 
districts in Brooklyn, in the Spring 1973, 91 faculty 
menbers and l68U teacher candidates are to be. vorking in 
90 schools* 

For the 1972-1973 academic year. 90 instructional 
budget lines with the school of Education are being used 
for the Program. The major portion of the support services 
with the School are also assigned to the Program; for 
exaniplje, the School of Education Office of Testing and 
Research is vorking vith the. Program; the College is pro- 
viding additional support services; for example, the serv- 
ices of the Television and Audio-Visual Centers and facili- 
ties for an expanded Campus Media Leaaming Center. The 
S^ool of Education has received an additional $220,000.00 
for funding the Program during 1972-1973. 

The public schools of the Borough of Brooklyn are pro- 
viding the School of Education vith their facilities and 
materials. 

Supervised laboratory experiences take place in the 
sdM>ols and in conmmity agencies. The principal agent for 
fiteilitating the latter esqperiences is the School-Commnity 
Tearing-Learning Center, or the Hub. Two Hubs are to be 
in operation in the Spring semester 1973* 



Media 

Instructional media are used throuchout the Program 
both at the Collece and the schools. Instruction in the 
use of such media f maintenance of the equipment and other 
similar services are provided by the College (including 
School of Education) facilities. 

Prominently and ragularly portable Sony Videorover 
II ensembles are used by the staff and undergraduates in 
the Program to make video-tapes to be used in analysis of 
teaching-learning behaviors and in developing protocol 
materials. Sony AV-3^O0 vldeocorders and CVM-920U video 
monitors (U**) are used to view video-tapes for analysis. 
In the development of a library of protocol materials 
selected segments of tapes are edited and stored for in- 
structional > supervisory, or evaluation use. Esthibit 2 
includes a sample working copy of a video-tape of a 
teacher candidate in the first semester of student teach- 
ing on the Secondary Level. The tape vas made by a stu- 
dent in the first course in that Level; it has not been 
edited. 
Evaluation 

The puzpose of the Evaluation Flan approved by the 
fteulty of the School of Education for the Performance- 
Based Program is to provide on a regular basts data Which 
ean be used as a source of infonaation for decision 
making as the curriculum la being Implemented and adapted 



and as It continues to function. The emphasis of the 
Evaluation Plan is on the study of the devclopnient of the 
individual student, that is. data analyses and prcsenta* 
tions will focus on individual rather than group change 
(see Appendix on Evaluation and Project Evaluation Plan)^ • 

Evaluation as an integral part of the Performance - 
Based Procram is functioninc in tvo vays. The first 
focuses on analyses of his own teaching behavior by each 
teacher candidate at critical points in the Sequence; 
the second on desired outcoines in terms of teaching be* 
haviors for the overall Program. 

An example of Evaluation vorking in the Program is 
provided by anal^^ses of videotapes. A videotape of a 
teaching*leaming experience of a teacher candidate is 
analysed by that candidate and his instructor. The 
teacher candi<late has available a file of tapes of his 
teachinn-leamlng experiences at critical points in bis 
progress through a Course Sequence. That iS| each candi- 
date builds a file iihieb includes an hierarchical develop- 
smtal set of taped es^erienees in teaching-learning 
situations with ^ildren and youth. He begins building a 
systen of analysis at the tlaie he first enters the Program 
(eee Analysis of Videotape (Esdiibit 2) . page 29) . 

Protocol aiaterials are being developed from video- 
tapes of teaching-leaming experlenoes. The tepes are 



^Barey, ep. oit.. Volune II, pp. 2U6^2^6 tc Supplement 
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studied and evaluated on the lasifl of dccired outcomes 
in terms of operational!:/ defined tcachinf; behaviors 
stated for the rrocranj^ A se/7nent of a videotape which 
illustrates one such Vjehavioral category it stored on a 
file tape. The file system and organizational categories 
vlU continue to develop as the Program is completely 
implemented. 

A supplementary allotment from the College to the 
School of Education Office of Testing and Research for 
the Sumner 1972, enabled a group of faculty to evaluate 
videotapes of teacher candidates in teaching-learning 
situations at different phases in the Pror;ram. The 
Flanders Interaction Analysis^ and a non-verbal scale 
developed by the Office of Testing & Research was used 
in these analyses with a view to assessing teacher candl 
date development in consnunication at selected points in 
the Program. An analysis matrix of the videotape (Exhibit 
2) is presented on page 26. 



'^Darey, op. cit.< Volusia Z 
^Aaodon and Hough op. eit. 



Ctatcucnu of Kov: rrocra:. Conlrj.'. .:tcri to the i. . . " c T '. . 

i;ducation 

Aesuminc that 

(a) the education of teachers she. .Id involve i:ot cvly thr- Colleg e 
but the CoUecc, public cchoolc, corr.Vimity tcliool hciivui^y 
I)arentSy teacher imions, and educational indur.trj^cc v;orI;in£; 
tocether in new vaye ; 

(b) teacher education should include a broad general education vith 
an interdisciplinary focus which implies the collaboration 

of Liberal Arts and Education facilities and school personnel 
in the development of an undoreraduate curriculum; 

(c) the curriculum con continue to be relevojit to the chancing vorld 
only after it creates a new kind of teacher - one vho is an 
interestinc> interested; basically well educated person; 

an effective sttident of human learning aware of a conscious 
personal philosophy and willing to assume a role as a 
responsible agent of social change; 
Ihe Performance-Based Uhdergradviate Curriciiltmi for the Education of Teachers 
at Brooklyn College is contributing to the inqprovement of Teacher Education 
at least in the following manner: 

The XVograa provides in each of its courses situations in which 
prospective teachers are engaged in experiences with children and youth 
specifically intended to produce desired teaching-learning behaviors 
(cognitive 9 affective and social) « The identification and analysis (by 
aeansy for exasatple^ of audio-ta2>es and video tapes) and the sequential 
arrangement of these behaviors are directed toward the gradual building of 
an observation system* The prospective teachers acquire a set of concepts 
from pbilospphyi psychology, sociology-anthsropology, Cxaxriculum and Methods » 



etc., and learn to use then in the interpretation oH these teachini;';- 
leoi^ninc oehaviors. The eoncepts are identified r^nd developed in order 
to analyze the behaviors; the inteweavinc of exijerienccc and eoncepts 
beinc a neeescary elcrucnt in any lor^ieol syrten. Tlie prospective teacherc 
study several of the systems in the literat\u:e and vrith the facility, develop 
an observation system based on the stren^jths and inclinations of the (?:oup 
using the system* 

The desired outcome of this proeedvire is to enable a prospective 
teacher to learn to interpret, quicklj^ and thorouGhly, teaching-leaminc 
behaviors in the school and conrnnmity where he will teach. The elements 
of this procedure are designed to develop reflective thinking - xinderstandinc 
a concept after one has discovered his uncertainty about it in a controlled 
behavioral situation. The procedure is applicable not oriLy to the toachinc 
process but also to the learning processes of the chi3.dren and youth to 
be tavight. 



Brooklyn Collero 
City University of ..ov York 
School of i:ducation 



November 17, 1972 



Introductory Statement Recorded on the Videotape (Exhibit 2) 



Such video-tapes as the one you arc about to see are not circulated; 
they remain confidential. However, for the purposes of this document for 
the 1973 Distinguished Achievement Awards of the Ar^erican Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education ^ pernission was obtained fron the teacher 
candidates and appropriate college authorities for vievinc only by Jud£;es 
of the Awards. 

This video is a representative illustration of one way in which instruc 
tional nedia is used in the Performance-Based Underf^raduate Curriculum for 
the Education of Teachers at Brooklyn College. The tape was nade under 
regular classroom conditions in an xirban junior hich school in Uq\t York 
City usin^; a portable Sony Videorover II ensemble. The tape presents 
a teacher candidate enrolled in the first semester of supervised teachin;;, 
which is the second course in the Secondary sequence of the Procran. 
He iu preparing to teach Ennlish at the high school level. ITie tape was 
made by a teacher candidate enrolled in the first course of the sane 
sequence* 

This is a working tape} it has not been edited. It will be used for 
two types of evaluation: by the student to analyze-- under supervision— 
his performance in the classroom, and by the staff in the process of 
evaluating the overall Program* 

nie teacher candidate, under the supervision of his instructor, 
analyses his classroom performance using an observation scale which 
reflects the desired outcomes in terms of teaching behaviors stated for 
the Program* As the teacher candidate progresses in the Program he is 
able to draw upon a file of personal videotapes recording his performance 
at critical stages in his development of teaching behaviors* 

One of the ways in which teacher candidates* video files are used for 
the purpose of evaluating the overall Program is by studying the recorded 
behaviors using the Flanders Scale of Interaction analysis* A sample of 
an analysis matrix of this type is included with this docvunent* 



Interaction Analysis of Videotape (Exhibit 2)^ 



A« Suxonary of Categories for Interaction AmJjsIb 

1 • Acoepts feeling* 
2« Praises or encourages. 
3« Accepts or uses ideas of student* 



indirect 
influence 



teaoher 
talk 



direct 
influence 



U. Asks questione. 

5« Lectures. 

6« Qives directions. 

7« Criticizes or Justifies authority. 



student 
talk 



8« Student talk-^response. 
9. Student talk<-initiation, 

10« Silence or coofosion* 



B« Reporting Interaction In Terms of Percentages 

Teacher Talk Student Talk 

Cat. 1-7 - 217 Cat. 8-9 - 66 

217 ^391-55% 66 4 391 - 173^ 

Ittlireot (1 -U) <- Direet (5-7) ^ ID ratio 

90 4 127 • 0.71 
Indirect (10) - Direct (6-7) - Revised ID ratio 
111 4 27 • 0.52 



AsLdon and Bom^^ op« eit.^ p. 125 
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Analysis of Videotape (Exhibit ?) 

The enclosed tape (Exhibit 2) was released by the teacher 
candidate who taught the Junior High School lesson in order 
that the tape might be analyzed by a group of Brooklyn College 
student teachers. The teacher candidate was a member of this 
group and participated in the discussion. T'e following des- 
cription of this observed session has been e>.cerpted and para- 
phrased from a report of the observation. The purpose of its 
enclosure with these materials is to indicate one way in which 
tapes are used in the Program in assisting teacher candidates 
in the gradual building of an observational system. 

This two-hour session centered on the analysis of a video- 
tape of a lesson taught to a seventh grade English class by one 
of the student teachers in this Brooklyn College group. Three 
levels of analysis of teaching-learning behaviors were discussed 
and applied in viewing the tape: (l) Flanders' verbal cate- 
gories of interaction analysis; ( 2) Galloway * s non-verbal cate-» 
gories; and (3) Bloom's cognitive levels. (Please see attached 
sheets for discussion outlines of these categories). The class 
evidenced ease in the application of (l) Flanders and (2) 
Galloway^ since these skills had been developed for several weeks 
previous to the session. The application of (3)9 Bloom's 
classification of cognitive levels , was thoughtfully developed 
through skillful questioning and direction during the viewing 
of the tape. Students were stimulated to see the need for 
further teaching models which would demonstrate the application 
of higher orders of cognitive levels and were asked to plan and 
execute them. 

The video-tape vas analyzed with great skill and impressive 
effect: the first time with sound for the discussion of Flanders* 
verbal characteristics; the second time without sound for the 
discussion of Galloway's non-verbal characteristics; and the 
third time to analyse the cognitive levels (as identified by 
Bloom) which were attempted by the student teacher and the 
seventh grade class. There vas sustained interest and partici- 
pation by the students during this session which required of 
the College instructor and her students the application of skills 
parallel to those being analysed. Questions by the College 
instructor led to advanced levels of thought and answers of her 
students indicated to the observer that this session could have 
served as a model of the application of one of the chief obJec«> 
tives of the New Undergraduate Program for the Education of 
Teachers at Brooklyn CollegCt i*e., to build experience on 
content and to deepen content through experience. The readings 



Analysis of Videotape (continued) 



of the group had been reflected upon and used in the analysis 
of the teaching experience of a peer. This analysis, in turn, 
stimulated the need for further reading, and its utilization 
in further teaching: which would demonstrate the application 
of higher orders of cognitive levels. The two pane outlines 
vhich the Collef^e instructor supplied to her stu- 
dents helped greatly in directing their thinking throughout 
this high level discussion. 

In summary, video-tape and discussion outlines were used 
as essential materials in st imulat i ng a high-order discussion 
of an analytic nature. 
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Discussion 0utlift3 for Videotr>.pe (Exhibit 2) 

Verbal (Plnndera) Nonverbal (Orlloway) 

j „ Regtricttaii__ 

1. Accepts feeling ; 1. 11. ' ' 

2. Praisos or I 2. Consruent 12. Incou^ruont 
. o Encouragas j 

% g j 

Accepts or uses j 3» Implement 13« Perfunctory 

P C Idens of atudont 

M M 



U* Asks Questions 


U* Personal lli. Imperaonal 


& 5« Lectures 

•8 « 

^ S Lectures 

Q M 

7. Crlticlsns or 
Justified 
Authority 


5. Hespcn.'^ive 15 • Unresponsive 

6. Involve 16. Dismiss 

7. Firm 17* Harsh 


^ 8. Student Talk- 
^ Roeponae 

1 

J5 9. Student Talk- 
Initiation 


8 & 9 Receptive 18 & 19 Inattentive 


10# Silexice 


10. Coafort 20. Distress 



lall. Sue S. The model In use. Theory Into Practloe , 1968, 7(5), 1 76-180. 
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BKOOKLY.V COM.KGr 
THE CITY U!;rVEI:ni7Y Or :jrv; YOTK 
School of r:ducation 

Discussion Outline for Analyzing Viclcotpne (KxhiMt f) 

Education C5.01 , 65 .02, 66.01, 66.o;> 
Professor M. Marazzi, Miss V. Apuzzo (Tcnn) 
For: Tliursday, V^tober 26, 1972 

Please read carefully in preparation for viewing: videotape. 

Cognitive Levels (Bloom, B. Taxonor:y of JMucat i o nnl OV^ ort ^ von ; 

the Classification of 'idncati o n r 1 G o r - ] s . i ! r. n book 

I, the Cognitive Domain . Uev "York : David 1 iTk ay • , 

Inc . , 19^6 . ) 

N. B.: For each domain, the levels constitute a hierarchy in which 
each advanced level must include all previous levels. 



1. Knowledge or recall: the recall nay be of fact, or it may be of 
ways of dealing with specifics, Knovledf^e of methodo] o^:y , knovledr.e 
of principles, or knowledge of theories. The intellectual skills 
included in the rest of the cognitive domain involve doinn somc- 
thing with what is recalled. 

2. Comprehension: meanf; that the individual knows what is bcinr 
communicated and can nake use of the idea without necor.r»Hrily 
seeing its fullest implications. This includes what is commonly 
termed "direct application." 

3. Application: involves the use of abstractions in particular 
and concrete situations: it includes vhat is commonly termed 
"indirect application" and involves tasks not directly replicating 
those done earlier. 

U. Analysis: of new problems or situations (if the analysis in not 
of new situations, the activity is either comprehension or 
application, or may even be recall). 

5* Synthesis: the putting tof^ether of elements to form a whole that 
is new to the learner. 

6. Evaluation: involves making systematic qualitative or quantitative 
Judgments based on criteria developed by the individual or given 
to him. 
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